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MUSIC  IN  GERMANY  DURING  XVIth  CEN¬ 
TURY. 

In  a  former  elector  of  Bavaria’*  collection  of  mn*’  ■ 
iuring  the  above  centnrr,  was  to  be  found  among  in¬ 
numerable  Italian  compo«er*.  many  work*  of  Ger"  !•  . 
as<tert  at  that  period.  Music  indeed  among  tbe ! 
German*  has  long  made  a  part  of  general  education, 
sble  professor*  of  all  countries  have  been  patronized, 
bj  ihe  German  Prince*,  and  tbeir  present  instniment- 
si  mii'ic  may  be  looked  upon  as  superior  to  every 
slhtr  in  Europe.  Henry  Isaac,  one  particularly  well 
ikilled  in  counterpoint,  published  some  excelKnt 
ip«cim«ns  of  composition  in  the  fifteenth  century. — 
He  was  .Maestro  di  capella  of  the  church  of  San  Gio- 
Diuio  at  Florence,  and  waa  the  fir*t  who  set  tbe  song* 
if  Lorenzo  de  .Medici  in  three  parts,  for  a  rrand  pro- 
setsional  Masquerade.  He  flourished  about  1475. 

Numerous  treatises  on  music  were  published  bv 
neceeding  theorists  and  composers ;  how  much  tb< 
nuMcians  of  Germany  were  enligftteiied  by  them  we 
canuot  pretend  to  determine,  the  learned  musician 
utd  bookseller  Rhaw,  printed  at  VV  Littenburg  in 
StUtt  harmony  for  four  votttt,  containing  two  Latin 
pnsioaes,  with  .Masses  and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah: 
*od  m  1544,  he  published  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
Ihree  German  sacred  song*  for  the  use  of  schools. 
lA‘8tan'ler  Utendal  published  in  1.570,  Sucre  t  $finpi 
/wjia*  end  aix  eaiC'F,  besides  Masses,  motets  and 
french  songs,  several  curious  particulars  concerning 
ll>*use  of  music  In  Germany  during  that  century, 
•»y  be  gathered  from  who  travelled 

that  Empire  in  1580.  Speaking  ol  Keiuptc.n 
Bavaria  he  says  “  the  church  of  Uiis  city  which  is 
wheran  is  well  served,  for  on  Thursday  morning, 
®ngli  it  ,Ta8  not  a  holy-duy.  Mass  was  celebrated  in 
*  Abbey  witliout  the  gates,  in  the  same  as  at  Notre 


Dame  in  Paris,  on  Easter  day  tnlh  mutic  and  Organa, 
at  which  none  but  the  Priesthood  were  present.” 
Once  at  a  Lutheran  church  Montaigne  says,  he  heard 
one  of  the  ministers  preach  to  a  very  thin  congrega. 
tion  ;  when  he  had  done  a  psalm  was  sung  in  German 
to  a  melody  like  that  of  the  French.  At  each  stave 
the  organ  played  adiuirably  in  unison,  and  responsive 
to  the  singing.  As  a  new  married  couple  went  out  of 
the  church,  they  were  folUwed  by  violins  and  Tabars 
the  violin  was  then  a  common  instrument  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Chimes  wgre  common  in  Bavaria  at  a  very 
early  period,  from  whence  they  were  brought  into 
the  low  countries,  Montaigne  also  gives  an  account 
of  the  chaunter,  or  director  of  the  sirgirg  in  the  Lu¬ 
theran  churchef.  two  seats  he  said  were  placed  one 
for  the  minister  and  for  the  preicher,  and  another  be¬ 
low  for  the  persons  who  led  off  the  psalm*. 

I  After  each  verse  the  congregation  waited  till  he 
had  pitched  and  began  the  next,  tiien  they  all  sang 
I  together  pele  mele,  right  or  wrong  as  loud  as  ever 
they  could. 

An  organ  we  believe  is  subsisting  at  Pt.  Martin’s 
churce  at  Groningen* in  North  Holland  which  was 
i.iuiie  (Irt?  celt-brated  Rodolpii  AgrK'oia,  in  1485, 
and  contains  amongst  its  stops  some  oi  the  sweetest 
toned  pipes  ever  heard.  It  may  not  be  onpleasing  to 
oiir  roaders  to  peruse  a  short  account  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  person,  whom  Frasmus  places  amongst  the 
first  of  mortals.  He  was  a  prodigy  of  science  and 
literature,  a  great  philosopher  and  understood  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  not  only  set  in  four  parts  ma 
ny  hymns  in  his  own  language,  but  he  sung  and  play-  ^ 
ed  the  lute  to  admiration,  diffident  of  his  own  great 
abifitie*,  and  hut  little  thirsty  of  fame.  Agricola  how¬ 
ever  published  but  few  of  M*  work*  though  they  were 
in  fart  very  numerous.  He  was  bom  at  Basthon  a 
small  town  in  Friesland  o'ar  Groningen,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  forty  three. 

’  nOGRAPIIY  OF  MR.  VAUGHAN.  | 

Mr.  Vacguax  is  a  native  of  Norwich,  where  he 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  musical  instruction  ' 
in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  church.  There  were  at 
that  time  subscription  concerts  upon  a  good  scale, 
where  the  best  secular  music  was  performed  under 
the  direc  tion  of  an  amateur,  and  at  these,  young 
Vaughan  sung  with  gr>  at  applause.  His  voice,  his 
countenance,  and  his  manners,  were  alike  preposses¬ 
sing,  and  what  adds  an  interest  to  the  relation,  his 
I  father  died  and  left  him  an  orphan  very  young,  at  the 
very  instant  when  the  first  notes  of  a  concert  far  his 
benefit  were  performing.  He  was  immediately  be¬ 
friended  and  protected.  Dr.  Beckwith,  a  very 
sound  luiisiciaii,  then  tbe  organist  of  the  Cathedral 
and  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  most  esteemed  teacher  of  bis 


day,  contin  .ed  to  instruct  l.hu  ;  but  be  was  still  more 
fi'rtunate  i  tbe  friendship  of  a  clergyman,  deeply 
leitrned  in  e  science  and  enthusiastically  fond  of  it, 
who  used  s  >ch  exertions  to  forward  bis  promotion  as 
belong  onlj  to  w.arm  disinterested  affection.  Hit 
merits  aide  by  tuch  asaistauce  toon  translated  him 
to  the  ebaf  1  of  Vl’indsor,  and  he  has  gradually  gone 
on  till  he  a  ived  at  tbe  eminent  di-tinction  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mp  Harrisoh  ifi  the  choirs  and  the  con¬ 
certs  of  the  .netropolit.  We  have  deviated  from  our 
tract  into  p  cate  anecdote,  because  we  are  dcsirons 
not  to  witbo  Id  what  is  so  honorable  to  all  the  par¬ 
ties. 

We  are  n  s  v  to  consider  Mr.  VaughaR  in  the  high 
professional  tght  be  has  placed  biiuself.  His  intena- 
tion  is  routbi-niatically  correct  and  the  clue  to  a  pre¬ 
cision  so  diflicult  to  attain  is  to  be  found  in  the  accu¬ 
rate  knowled'.;e  he  powesses  of  the  extent  of  his  power 
and  in  the  ri’^orous  ansterity  with  which  be  limits  his 
efforts  to  his  racoltics.  '1  he  nice  application  of  this 
rule  of  judgr  «nt  is  seen  at  the  very  commencement 
of  an  analyti  ofbis  qualities. — It  will  be  found  toac> 
con'pany  u«.,l  evtry  sVep  of  our  pro^rcs*.  and  to 
predominate  by  its  general  bearing  over  every  other 
element  of  his  excellence,  natural  or  acquired.  Na¬ 
ture,  exercise  and  taste,  are  all  employed  in  the  for¬ 
mation,  preservation,  and  practice  of  tunc,  although 
it  is  very  common  to  attribute  perfection  nr  approach 
to  perfection  in  this  particular  to  nature  alone  or  ta 
ear  as  we  familiarly  say.  But  in  truth  ear  is  perhaps 
the  least  cencerned  at  last.  At  first  we  regulate  the 
scale  by  this  faculty,  but  it  is  exershe  that  in  the 
second  stage  confirms  the  organs  of  sound  and  fixes 
them  to  just  degrees  by  the  force  of  habit ;  and  final¬ 
ly  is  Ihe  knowledge  of  what  stress  these  or^  ^ns  will 
bear,  that  teaches  us  to  coniine  the  imagination  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  which  nature  has  assigned  to  the  fane, 
tioiis  01  the  throat.  It  will  therefore  easily  be  esti¬ 
mated  for  how  considerable  a  pt  rtinn  of  knowledge, 
observation,  and  ability,  we  give  a  singer  credit  when 
we  grant  to  him  that  his  intonation  is  mathematically 
correct. 

Now  we  are  about  to  aim  at  tbe  description  of  Mr. 
VaughLir*  tone,  we  feel  all  the  diffculty  which  tiie 
want  of  preci<te  term.*,  the  necessity  for  a  technical 
language  of  sound,  iii.pose  upoe  us.  We  can  call  !• 
mind  neither  voice  nor  instrument  that  bears  any  r« 
semblance  to  hi.*.  It  is  perhaps  neither  so  ti'b  noF 
so  sweet  as  Mr.  Harrison’s,  hut  we  should  describe  it 
as  naturally  more  pure,  if  it.*  being  less  modtji'd  may 
entitle  it  to  such  a  distinction,  more  free  aud  quickly 
formed,  less  brilliant  though  more  penetrating  and 
various,  not  less  ductile,  certainly  more  powerful,  less 
adapted  to  tenderness,  better  fitted  for  the  expression 
of  passion,  deep  pathos,  and  declamatory  passages  as 
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well  as  Tor  the  nipid  and  forcible  execution  of  divi* 
lions,  &nd  cqoalljr  suited  to  light  and  delicate  orna¬ 
ment.  Still  we  find  that  we  can  convey  no  defiinite 
and  precise  idea  of  the  voice.  If  we  say  that  we 
think  it  diflers  from  other  tenor  voices  in  the  manner 
that  Mrs.  Billington's  differed  from  those  of  the  gener¬ 
ality  of  female  singers,  or  that  it  partakes  neither  .<f 
the  reed  nor  the  string  in  any  remarkable  degree,  we 
do  not  know  whether  we  shall  he  more  exact,  though 
we  think  the  description  is  susceptible  of  all  these 
distinctions.  If  adopting  the  fanciful  illustrations  of 
bir  Isaac  Newton's  supposition  by  a  modern  writer 
we  should  endeavour  to  assign  a  particular  colour  as 
analogous  in  its  effect  :  we  should  not  add  a  tittle  to 
the  likeness.  Our  readers  must  therefore  be  content 
to  perceive  that  we  have  not  spared  our  pains  in  hunt¬ 
ing  for  similitudes  and  to  discover  that  words  will  not 
convey  any  more  precise  idea  of  tone.  We  have, 
however  established  already  a  standard  of  comparison 
and  we  shall  go  on  to  complete  the  graduation  of  the 
ecale  by  the  notice  of  particular  effects.  The  reci¬ 
tative  and  air  “Ok  !  h»$  of  ttghf*  and  “7’o/oi  tclipte^' 
from  Samson,  we  consider  to  be  the  finest  of  Mr, 
Vaughan's  performances,  because  the  composition  in 
itself  is  majestically  simple  though  pathetic  to  the  j 
very  depths  of  pathos,  and  because  there  is  nothing 
that  requires  so  mush  elevated  dignity  of  tone  as  well 
as  conception  and  execution  as  this  unadorned  sim¬ 
plicity.  If  we  regard  the  words  they  are  the  plainest 
but  the  most  natural  and  therefore  the  most  touching 
description  of  the  mental  suffering  of  the  blind  ebam 
pion  in  servitude  and  chains.  This  dignified  simplic¬ 
ity  it  is  that  constitutes  at  once  the  difficulty  and  the 
praise  of  singing  Handel.  The  shades  of  passionate 
enunciation  are  so  nicely  and  intimately  blended, 
they  melt  into  darker  and  darker  hues  from  the  first 
strain  of  complaining  sorrow  to  the  climax  ol  re¬ 
proachful  anguish  and  misery  in  the  excltmatory  re¬ 
jection, 

“Why  thus  deprived  Ihy  prime  decree  ? 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  dark  to  me 

that  there  is  no  song  within  our  remembrance  requir¬ 
ing  more  peculiar,  more  gradual,  more  delicate,  nor 
more  passionate  expression  of  tone  as  well  as  general 
manner,  than  “Total  FMipn.^'  Mr.  Vaughan  is 
here  pre-eminently  great  over  all  his  predecessors  and 
oompetitors.  He  exceeds  Mr.  Harrison  in  force  and 
pathos,  Mr.  Braham  in  dignity,  temperance  and  deli¬ 
cacy.  Mr.  Vaughan  is  not  a  singer  that  takes  by 
storm.  As  a  very  fine  female  singer  of  the  pre«ent 
day  and  still  finer  judge  of  singing  ha*  been  beard  to 
say  of  Madame  Campore-se.  “he  (teals  upon  you  ;  ’’ 
he  first  possesses  himself  of  your  heart,  and  he  after¬ 
wards  satisfies  your  understanding.  This  is  much  the 
work  of  tone.  His  is  not  the  rapid,  bold,  irresistible 
drawing  of  Mortimer,  but  the  finely-laid  picture  of 
exquisite  propriety,  grace,  feeling,  and  finish,  w’here 
uiitj  he  seen  the  true  taste  and  talent  of  the  artist 
subdued  and  tempered  by  study  and  acquaintance 
with  all  the  principles  of  the  art.  The  opening  reci¬ 
tative  of  the  Messiah  “  Comfort  ye  my  people,”  and 
the  succeeding  air  Every  valley  thall  be  exalted," 
are  entitled  in  onr  esteem  to  equal  praise,  though 
diMimular  in  the  class  of  sentimenti  to  which  they 
aro  addressed.  The  ''Soldier's  dream''  and  “Alexis” 
sre  alike  inimitable  and  inestimabk  in  the  chaste  and 
beautiful  cantabile  style  of  tone,  mixed  kowtrer  with 


sensibility,  elegance,  and  delightfully  chosen  orna¬ 
ment. 

A  name  appears  to  be  wanting  for  HandePs  songs 
of  division — we  mean  such  as  "fVhy  does  the  Ood  of 
Israel  sleep  f"  from  Samson,  or  “  Thu  s  shalt  dash 
them"  from  the  Messiah  The  Italian  term  “airs  of 
agility”  fail*  us,  because  it  does  not  imply  the  pow¬ 
erful  expression  which  we  venture  to  call  vocal  de¬ 
clamation,  and  which  forms  the  characteristics  of 
those  compositions,  for  if  lowered  to  mere  execution, 
they  forfeit  all  their  true  and  original  design.  Critics 
who  deem  these  divisions  to  be  merely  of  mechanical 
construction,  have  never  beard  Madame  Mara  in 
“  Rejoice  greatly,”  or  Mr.  Vaughan  in  “  Why  does 
the  God  of  Israel  sleep.”  Mr.  V.  images  throuchout 
every  note  of  the  most  harrassing  divisions,  the  rapid 
and  impetuous  thoughts  which  impel  Samson  to  com 
mune  within  himself,  to  raise  himself  up  before  his  Cre¬ 
ator,  almost  to  remonstrate,  and  to  point  th*  ven¬ 
geance  which  is  to  hurl  his  enemies  to  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  TO  BB  COlfTlffUBO. 

,  ancient  essays  O.V  music. 

Moses,  who  was  “  instructed”  not  only  “  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,”  but  also  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  informs  ns  of  La~ 
meeh  who  lived  fifty-six  years  before  the  death  of  Ad¬ 
am,  whose  children  were  professional  musicians  in 
the  city  of  Enoch,  in  Asia  ;  and  this  period  is  the  first 
to  which  the  inven  tion  of  musical  instruments  can  be 
traced  by  man.  He  also  informs  us  of  Laban  re¬ 
proaching  Jacob  for  going  privately  away  with  his 
family,  having  deprived  him  of  an  opportunity  of 
sending  them  away  with  mirth,  and  with  songs,  with 
tabret  and  with  harp.  I 

Music  having  progressively  risen  in  its  dignity,  be-  { 
came  of  particular  use  among  the  people  in  accompa- 1 
Dying  the  traditional  narratives  of  the  exploits  of  their 
ancestors.  The  ancient  writings  of  the  Israelites 
produce  many  instances  of  their  several  institutions  < 
and  establishments  for  teaching  music,  in  the  highest 
degree  of  splendour  ;  with  their  particular  attention, 
upon  every  revolution  aud  restoration  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  to  reinstate  this  “  seierue"  in  all  its  lustre. 
They  also  coutain  such  undeniable  evidences  of  its  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  in  their  higher  acts  of  devotion,  ag 
carry  a  conviction  that  it  was  not  submitted  to  in 
compliment  to  custom  ;  but  that  it  raised  the  soul  to 
the  most  exalted  raptures  of  devotion. 

When  Saul  was  anointed  king  by  Samuel,  he  told 
him  to  proceed  to  the  liill  of  God,  and  that  “  he  would 
there  meet  a  company  coming  down  from  the  high 
place  with  a  psaltery,  tabret,  pipe  and  harp  before 
them,  and  that  they  should  prophecy,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  should  ceme  upon  them.”  And 
when  the  kings  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom  called 
Elisha  to  prophecy,  he  had  recourse  to  a  minstrel,  and 
when  the  minstrel  played  “  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him,  and  be  prophesied.''  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  it  should  in  anywise  effect  these  ends,  were 
it  incapable  of  elevating  and  exalting  the  mind  ;  and 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  testimony  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  of  its  amazing  power  over  the  soul. 

Again,  when  saul,  king  of  Israel,  was  a/Hicted  with 
an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord,  he  sent  fer  David  to  play 
on  the  harp,  and  when  he  played  the  evil  spirit  de  • 
parted,  and  be  was  refreshed  and  was  well  ;  and  to 
be  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  supernatural  in 


this,  but  that  mu*io  (even  at  that  time/ was  a  knowa 
specific  in  such  iraladits  as  Saul  complained  of,  it 
need  only  be  remembered  that  those  who  gave  hira 
the  advice  were  but  household  servants. 

Plutarch,  and  Dion  Chrysostom,  inform  us  of  the 
auiiziug  influence  which  music  had  on  Alexander, 
when,  at  an  entertainment  given  after  the  conquest 
of  Perria,  Timotheus,  touching  his  lyre  in  the  Phyrgt- 
an  mood,  so  animated  him  with  martial  rage  and  spir¬ 
it  of  heroism,  that  forgetful  of  his  i  ntertainment,  the 
idea  of  battles  so  overwhelmed  the  powers  cfhis  mind, 
that  he  imagined  himself  on  the  point  of  charging  his 
enemy,— drew  his  sword,  sprang  from  the  taole,  and 
woiihi  have  fallen  on  hit  guests,  had  not  the  musician 
perceived  the  too  great  power  of  his  art,  and  imme¬ 
diately  changed  his  music  into  the  sub-Phyrgian, 
which  becalmed  his  passions,  and  infused  into  him 
the  most  tender  feelings  of  grief  and  compunction  for 
his  misdemeanor. 

•  . 

Polon  mentions  music  as  the  first  cultivation  for 
the  minds  of  children.  Socrates  and  Plato,  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  worthy  of  being  cultivated,  not  only  by 
tbeir  disciples,  but  by  the  best  regulated  states  ;  and 
the  latter  says  that  “  it  has  a  great  influence  over  the 
mind,  as  the  air  has  over  the  body  :  and  that  no  inno¬ 
vation  could  be  made  in  the  modes  or  laws  of  mosie 
without  producing  a  proportionable  change  in  the  civil 
constitution.”  Socrates,  one  of  the  greatest  heathen 
worthies,  aiTd  first  of  the  Greecian  sages,  thought  it 
no  way  derogatory  to  his  high  reputation  or  virtue, 
even  at  an  advanced  age,  to  learn  to  play  on  the  lyre, 
or  to  give  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  skill,  by 
performing  at  an  entertainment  given  by  Xenophon  ; 
in  short,  throughout  Greece,  to  say  a  person  was  un¬ 
acquainted  with  music  was  to  rank  him  among  tbs 
most  illiterate. 

Apollo  himself,  being  divested  of  his  rays,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  become  a  shepherd  and  keep  the  flocks  of 
Adauetus,  king  of  Thessaly.  While  be  was  thus  dis¬ 
graced  and  in  exile,  he  used  to  soothe  bis  mind  with 
Music  under  the  shade  of  some  elms  that  flourished 
upon  the  borders  of  a  limpid  stream.  This  drew  abeut 
him  all  the  neighbouring  shepherds,  whose  life  till  then 
had  been  rude  and  brutal  ;  whose  knowledge  had 
been  confined  to  the  management  of  their  sheep,  and 
whose  country  had  the  appearance  of  a  desart.  Ts 
these  savages  Apollo,  varying  the  subject  of  his  songs 
taught  all  the  arts  by  which  existance  is  improved  in 
to  felicity ;  sometimes  be  celebrated  the  flowers,  which 
improve  the  graces  of  spring— the  fragrance  which  ohs 
diffuses,  and  the  verdure  which  rises  under  her  feet ; 
sometimes  the  delightful  evenings  of  summer,  her 
zephyrs  that  refresh  mankind,  and  her  deivs,  which 
allay  the  thirst  of  the  earth  ;  nor  were  the  goldin 
fruits  of  autumn  forgotten,  with  which  she  rewards 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman  ;  nor  the  cheeiful  tori, 
alities  of  winter,  who  piles  her  fires  till  they  emulats 
the  Sun,  and  invites  the  youths  to  jocund  festivity. 
Thus  were  the  shepherds  of  Thessaly  informed  of  the 
beauties  of  creation,  and  the  happiness  which  is  to  be 
found  in  a  rural  life,  by  those  to  whom  nature  is  not 
txmntiful  iu  vain ;  their  music,  rendered  them  mors 
happy  than  kings,  and  those  uncornipted  pleasures 
which  fly  ffom  the  palace,  were  invited  to  the  cot¬ 
tage  ;  the  shepherdestee  were  followed  by  the  sports 
und  smiles  of  the  graces,  and  adorned  by  simplieilj 


uid  iiHioceiic«t  their  dmys  were  devoted  to  jo^-  : 
gothin;  waa  t*  be  beared  but  (he  warbling  of  bird*., 
(he  whii^pen  of  the  M|>bjra^  that  aported  among  the 
branchei  of  the  tree*— the  murmurs  of  water  faltinj 
from  a  rock,  or  (he  tongs  with  which  the  muses  ins(  ir- 
ti  the  thepherdt  who  followed  Apollo — their  happi- 
gess  increased  to  auoh  o  degree,  thet  even  the  gods 
themselves  became  jealoas  of  ititbejrnow  thought 
the  obscuritj  of  a  shepherd  better  than  the  spleu- 
Jour  of  a  deitjr,  and  recalled  Apollo  to  Olympus. 

Jamhilicos  relates  the  like  extraorcliricirjr  etfects  of 
the  lyre  of  Pythagoras,  and  Empedoclos. 

An  ancient  Painter  having  arailed  himself  of  the 
peoer  of  music,  when  going  to  make  a  public  exhibi* 
tion  of  a  piece  he  bad  tiuisbed,  whereou  a  soldier  was 
represented  at  just  ready  (oa*sail  iLr  tm-my  ;  hret  ol 
all  warmed  the  spirit  of  the  company  by  a  martial  air, 
and,  when  he  had  found  them  sufEcieutly  animatet!, 
SDiovered  the  picture,  which  itruck  the  whole  astern* 
b!y  with  admiratioo. 

Now  the  famous  Homer  has  taught  u«,  that  Cbiron 
(he  Phlethronian,  the  ton  of  l^tum  and  Fbyllina,  wa« 
another  great  proficient  in  mu«ic.  He  waa  the  inren- 
tor  of  medicine,  waa  famous  for  hit  kuotvlrdge  iw 
phjioiophj,  and  a  teacher  of  morality  and  pliysick. 
He  had  for  his  pupils  dCsculapiut,  Jason,  Hercules, 
Theseus,  Achilles,  and  several  other  heroes. 

Nor  it  the  power  of  music  lest  conspicuous  in  its 
tslming  the  ebulHtions  of  rage  and  anger  ;  for  after  a 
keen  dispute  that  Achillea  ( the  ton  of  Paleut  (he  joet) 
bad  with  Agamemnon,  and  by  reason  of  which  he  with* 
Irew  from  the  war — Chiron  peroeiviDg  the  ferocity 
and  violence  of  his  disposition,  taught  him  mnaic  to  | 
moderate  and  humanise  hit  passions,  and  this  he  did 
(adds  Homer)  calling  to  mind  the  actions  of  farmer 
ige<.  Such  was  then  the  ancient  music,  and  such  the 
advantages  that  made  it  profitable.  In  brief,  therefore, 
no  rational  person  will  blame  the  sciences  tbemeelves 
if  any  one  make  use  of  them  amiss,  but  adjudge  such 
a  failing  to  be  the  error  of  those  that  abuse  thew— so 
that  whoever  be  be  that  shall  give  bis  mind  to  the 
itudy  of  music  in  bis  youth,  if  be  meet  with  e  musical 
tdneatioD  proper  for  the  forming  and  regulating  his 
iDciinjtiuDs,  he  will  be  sure  to  applaud  and  embrace 
thai  which  is  noble,  and  geuerous,  and  to  rebnke  and 
blame  the  contrary,  as  well  in  other  things  as  in  what 
belongs  to  music  ;  and,  by  that  means  become  clear 
from  all  reproachful  actions ;  for  that  now  having  reap* 
•d  the  noblest  fruit  of  music,  he  may  be  of  great  use, 
not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  cammoDwealth,— while 
Buiic  teaches  him  to  abstain  from  every  thing  indecent 
Iwth  in  word  aad  deed,  and  to  observe  decorum,  tern* 
ptrance  and  regularity. 

Anciently,  music  formed  a  necessary  part  of  the  en* 
hnsiiiment  at  the  taoles  of  the  kings,  where  it  was 
*‘«d,  not  for  a  spirit  of  levity,  but  rather  as  a  kind  of 
■tdicine,  which,  by  inspiring  cheerfulness,  might 
prove  sallubrious  to  the  human  frame. 

TTiries,  the  Cretan,  of  whom  Pratioas  writes,  es- 
Iwnied  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  by  his  mu- 
•nsl  performance  in  the  Lydian  mood,  eured  the 
Sf^rtistes  of  a  very  considerable  plague,  occasioned 
>  ■nrlancholly  which  was  contageous,  and  which 
^  Oracle  pronounced  incurable. 

TO  BB  COBTIJIUXD. 


To  THB  Editor  or  Tun  Eotvrfbiad. 

No.  1. 

Sir — The  nature  and  importance  of  musical 
criticism  becomes  every  day  more  apparent  to  the 
careful  and  scientific  observer  Innninertble  compo* 
.skioDs  are  flowing  in  upon  ns  from  every  quarter  of 
uur  own,  aad  foreign  countries.  We  still  look,  with 
the  greatest  propriety,  to  the  celebrateil  composers  of 
Europe,  lor  the  beat  models  :  but  do  we  always  look 
with  a  discriminating  eye  ?  Europe,  as  well  as  Amer* 
ica,  has  her  superficial  artists,  and  her  very  be«t  mu* 
sicians  have  ofien  written  and  compiled  much  that  is 
unworthy  of  republication. 

Beelboven,  for  instance,  h  acknowledged  by  all, 
to  stand  at  the  bead  of  modern  composers.  He  seems 
to  soar,  at  once,  above  all  hit  contemporaries  and 
predrsessors  :  Hut  even  ht  is  not  perfect.  He  has  in 
some  respects,  his  own  peculiar  faults  ;  and  **  when 
he  nods  like  Homer”  as  one  observes,  ‘or  errs  against 
bis  own  knowledge,  be  is  amenable  to  the  canons  of 
sound  criticism  ”  Men  of  inferior  genius,  however, 
have  frequently  become  his  servile  imitators ;  and, 
mistaking  some  of  his  nsnst  prominent  defects  for  ex- 
cellenoica,  have  endeavoured  to  sfaiekl  tbemaelves 
under  the  sanction  of  hie  example.  But  while  des¬ 
titute  of  the  power  of  copying  his  excellencies  with 
true  discrimination  ( their  compositions  must  neces- 
tiorily  be  such,  as  would  better  serve  for  burlesques 
than  imitations  of  bis  style.  Handel,  Haydn  and 
Mozart  have  also  their  exclusive  admirers  and  imita¬ 
tors,  wbo  do  little  else  than  copy  their  defects,  and 
reduce  some  of  their  finest  passages  into  common 
place  themes.  Tboogb  scarcely  elevated  themselves, 
to  a  rank  that  deserves  critical  notice,  this  class  of 
minor  authors  are  the  readiest  both  to  make,  and  to 
deprecate  the  derisions  of  pedantry  ;  and  to  exclaim 
against  the  vi-ry  mildest  suirgesfions  of  judicious  crit¬ 
icism.  Any  one  who  decides  in  their  favour  is  right, 
as  a  matter  of  course :  but  he  whose  decissiun.s  do 
not  exactly  coincide  with  their  vanity  and  self-inter¬ 
est,  is  as  certainly  wrong — he  is  destitute  of  the  ne¬ 
cessary  qualifications  of  a  reviewer. 

The  genius  of  a  Handel  could  scarcely  fail  of  oper* 
j  atiog,  in  a  powerful  manner  upon  the  public  taste  ; 

I  taste  when  once  excited  must  secure  more  general 
j  and  liberal  patronage  ;  aud  this  again  must  multiply 
the  number  of  participants,  and  candidates  for  mu¬ 
sical  fame.  Within  the  lust  half-century,  the  splend¬ 
id  appearance  of  several  luminaries  of  the  first  mag-  j 
nitude,  baa  increased  the  number  of  diminutive  satle-  j 
lites  to  a  degree  before  unprecedented.  But  many 
wbo  DOW  shine  with  borrowed  light,  shall  soon  be 
shorn  of  their  beams.  While  we  continue  to  be  daz¬ 
zled  by  the  present  luminaries  we  may  dwell  with 
satisfaction  for  a  time  on  the  slightest  reflection  of  j 
their  beams.  But  time  shall  eventually  set  all  at 
rights  Posterity  shall  analyze  the  whole  mass  of  an-  | 
cient  and  arMlern  compositions.  Yes,  potUrify  shall 
do  them  justice  !  These  shall  be  left  to  stand  in  full 
relief*  those  shall  be  placed  in  the  buck  ground  :  a 
larger  number  shul'  seek  shelter  in  the  poet’s  limbo  of 
vanity  :  but  an  overwhelruitig  majority  of  heavy 
moulded  trash  shall  gravitate  and  sink  into  the  gulf  of 
oblivion. 

Thus  far  had  I  written  last  evening,  Mr.  Editor, 
when  an  incident  took  place,  that  has  frequently  hap¬ 
pened  to  mj  ,14,.  I  had  just  finished 


my  last  sentence,  and  was  meditating  for  another 
when,  somehow,  1  suddenly  felt  withiu  me,  a  strang^ 
wish  to  know  what  would  be  the  decissionsof  posten 
ty,  in  relation  to  many  musical  productions  I  had  of¬ 
ten  seen,  yes,  thought  I,  if  the  genius  of  |>ofterity 
could  now  appear  and  make  the  analytes,  in  the 
view  of  us,  short-sighted  mortals  ;  it  might  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  most  salutary  consequences.  Many  who 
are  now  wastiug  their  time  in  the  pursuit  of  literary 
iracoortality,  would  reliuquish  the  task  as  bopclese 
the  works  of  real  meri  would  alone  be  read  and  ad¬ 
mired,  and  tbeir  authors,  more  liberally  patronized  ; 
but  above  all,  the  public  taste,  no  longer  served  with 
unwholesome  diet,  would  soon  become  regenerated 
and  refined-  The  thought  was  no  sooner  conceived 
Ilian  my  eyes  were  closed  by  the  leaden  wings  of 
I  sleep  ;  and  the  very  creatures  ef  imagination  which 
I  had  found  their  way  into  my  last  sentence,  now  stood 
lorili,  as  the  distinct  and  fumiliar  objects  of  vision.— - 
But  as  my  dream  was  long  and  full  of  incidents,  1 
must  now  be  permitted  to  take  leave  of  your  readers 
with  a  promise  of  detailing  it  on  some  future  occa¬ 
sion.  S.  P.  M. 

OR, 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

BOSTON^  SATURDAY,  DE*\  9,  1820. 

MR.  CARTWRIGHT'S  MUSICAL  GLASSES, 

If  we  can  judge  of  Mr.  CARTWRiaaT's  talents  by 
his  exhibitions  on  the  Musical  Glasses,  we  should  infer 
that  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  this  Me  • 
tropolis  would  be  amply  recompensed  by  their  at* 
tendance  upon  this  novel  and  truly  meritorious  mu¬ 
sical  entertainment.  To  those  who  have  heard  Mr. 
Csi'twright’s  perlormanccs,  comment  is  nnnecssary, 
thi  ir  pleasing  vibrationt  must  still  hang  on  their  ews. 
1'liose  amate\>rs  of  music  who  have  not  yet  witnessed 
these  ha  rmonic  exhibitions  cannot  have  a  more  appro-  ‘ 
priate  description  than  is  conveyed  in  the  following 
elegant  impromtu  from  a  semi-weekly  paper. 

IMPROMTU. 

On  hearing  Mr.  Cartwright's  Musical  Glasses. 

“  So  soft  the  heavenly  strain  arose. 

The  notes  of  each  responsive  close 
Did  seem  the  whispering  voices  dear. 

Of  beings  in  a  brighter  sphere  ; 

Each  note  a  zephyr  seemed  to  be, 

Mild  breathing  o’e  r  a  waveless  sea— 

M’auing  the  raptured  soul  along 
On  wings  of  unenibodied  tong. 

Oh  !  may  those  sounds,  so  sweet,  so  dear. 

Again  a  breathless  audience  cheer  : 

Again  enchant  the  minstrel  soul. 

Ami  bid  it  spurn  it’s  mortal  goal  ; 

Again  the  fair  one’s  bosom  swell, 

’Till  spirit  bids  to  earth  farewell. 

And  soaring  with  the  notes  that  rise, 

A  moment  hail  it’s  native  skies.” 

II  —  - 

B05TO*'J  THEATRE. 

- aooooavrooooa— 

ON  MONDAY  EVENING,  Dee.  11, 

Will  be  presented  the  Tragedy  called 
GEORGE  BARNWELL. 

After  which  will  be  added,  the  favourite  Grand 
lo  Drama,  called 
ZEMBUCA,  OR 

THE  J^ET  MAKER  AND  HIS  fFlFi. 


I- 


ictsii'CAIi  3nt!rigQLi^i®w 


IIS 


THE  BOUqUET 


litre Jiow'rt  unnumber'd  Iketr  colors  uji.ile, 

Si  me  pink^  and  some  purpU^some  blue  and  some  while^ 
Sonit  damask^  some  yellow^  some  green  and  some  red^ 
Their  fragrance  alternate  diffusively  shed. 

FOR  TKF.  F.CTKRPKlAD 

TO  EUGENIO. 

There’!  manj  an  eje  that  sparklef^  bright, 

To  bear  thj  joyous  nunibers  ; 

Thy  golden  harp  gives  such  delight, 

Why  is  it  lost  in  slumbers. 

When  love’s  soft  lay  awakes  its  strings, 

Each  check  is  sweetly  glowing ; 

But  when  its  note  with  sorrow  rings, 

Each  azured  eye  is  flowing. 

There’s  many  a  lovely  bosom,  tho’ 

With  cold,  almost  congealing: 

But  thou  dost  even  melt  its  show. 

With  thy  warm  strains  of  feeling. 

Then  let  thy  harp  its  strains'jprolong. 

Those  strains  so  sweet  and  thrilling  ; 

Let  every  breeze  waft  thy  loved  song. 

Each  heart  with  rapture  filling. 

HELEN. 


From  the  Maine  InttUigtnetr, 
THE  SEREN  AUE. 
iaweeter  than  earthly  was  the  lay  ; 

O,  could  it  flow  from  mortal  tongue  ! 

So  soft  it  rose  and  died  away 
In  sweetest  notes  that  e’er  were  sung. 

The  wild  wind  slumber’d  on  the  main. 

No  breath  of  air  distnib’d  the  wave  ; 

Again  was  struck  the  blissful  strain— 

’Twas  the  last  requiem  for  the  brave. 

It  floated  on  the  moondight  beam. 

Sweet  as  angels’  accents  flow. 

Or  earliest  mornings  w  aking  drram 
That  sooth’st  the  starting  tear  of  woe. 

In  mellow  note  it  sunk  again 
Along  the  distant  wiuding  shore  : 

It  ceas’d  ;  ’twas  the  last  dying  strain  • 

1  heard  it — never  more  H 


VALUABLE  CHURCH  MUSIC  BOOK. 

Lately  published,  and  for  sale  by 
RicHARD8o!r&  Lord,  Boston 

TEMPLl  C  ARM  IN  A. 

Songs  of  the  Temple,  or  Bridgwater  Collection  of 
Sacred  Music. 

A  new  edition,  improved.  Price  10  dols.  per  doz. 

1  dollar  single. 

The  public  opinion  in  favour  of  former  editions  of 
this  work,  has  been  so  amply  expressed,  by  the  sale 
they  have  met  with,  that  the  Proprietors  now  have  it 
in  their  power  to  offer  the  present  enlarged  and  im> 
proved  edition.  I'liey  flatter  theiiselves,  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  larger  collection  of  approved  church  or  con¬ 
gregational  music  than  can  be  found  in  any  book  now 
extant.  Besides  a  very  coiupetant  proportion  of 
short  tunes  in  all  the  variety  of  measures  for  usual 
sSunday  service,  there  is  added  a  selection  of  Anthems 
and  lunger  hymn  tunes  lor  particular  occasions.  1  his 


w  ill  render  it  more  suitable  and  convenient  for  the 
practice  and  iiuproveiueiit  of  common  schools  and 
church  choirs.  A  coiibidcrable  proportion  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  has  never  before  been  published  in  this  country, 
and  will  therefore  have  all  the  effect  of  original  com 
positions.  1  he  Pniprietors  and  Compilers  have  omit 
ted  no  pains  or  exertions  in  theit  power  to  render  the 
work  as  perfect  in  all  respects  as  possible 

In  this  edition  utility  has  been  a  leading  object,  ^nd 
therefore  the  character  of  the  music,  it  is  believed,  will 
be  found  suited  to  every  sober,  sacred,  and  religious 
purpose,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  public  worship 
among  all  societies  and  denominations  of  Christians. 

.Much  has  been  done,  and  is  doing  by  Societies, 
Teachers,  and  others,  to  improve  the  style  of  singing 
in  our  churches  and  congregations  ;  but  all  the  desired 
effects  of  their  endeavours  must  be  conhued,  and  of 
little  benefit,  throughout  the  community  at  large,  with¬ 
out  the  general  introduction  and  use,  of  correct, 
chaste,  and  devotional  music  That  the  content!  of 
this  book  are  of  that  character,  the  following  respect 
able  testimouies  fully  prove. 


RATIONAL  AND  ELEGANT 

ENTKRTAINMRNT, 

AT  MARLBORO'  HOTEL. 

— oooao::::::  soooo  ..  ■ 

On  Tueidday,  Thursday  and  Friday  Evenings  aext 
December  12th,  14th  and  15th. 

MR.  CARTWRIGHT 

W  ill  present  those  who  liave  a  taita 

for  harmony,  with  an  unrivalled  Performance  oa 
his  Improved  g  rand  Set  of 

UTVSIiOAlL  ©XAS3XS 

Which  for  Melody,  Expression,  and  S  weetneH 
of  Tone,  challenge  competition,  in  a  variety 
of  the  most  admired  Composition  of  En¬ 
glish,  Irish  and  Scotch  Melodiea 
particularly 

^'•Auli  Robin  Grey." 

"Had  la  heart  for  falsehood  fram'd" 

O  !  Manny,  wU  thou  gang  with  me  t" 

“  Ro  bin  Adair." 

As  sure  a  pair  wa\  never  seen." 

“  77ie  heaving  of  the  lead," 

“  Shiel's  Orerture  to  the  Poor  Soldier." 

"  The  Plough  Hoy  ” 

Marshal  Salt's  Minuet, 
with  Variations,  &c. 

The  Entertainment  will  close  with  an  elegant  display  *1 
PHILOSOPHICAL 


MKRF.niTn,  the  singer,  returning  home  from  a  con¬ 
cert,  where  he  made  a  little  too  free  with  the  bottle, 
across  a  field,  in  wliich  was  a  mi-^chievous  bull ;  he  fell 
fast  asleep  under  a  hedge,  and  was  Ibere  found  by 
the  animal,  which,  however,  only  attneked  his  ha* 
that  hail  fallen  from  his  head,  and  was  lying  at  a  little 
distance — Being  awaked  by  the  grumbling  of  the 
bull,  and  thinking,  at  fhe  moment,  that  he  was  still  at 
the  Concert,  he  called  out  to  the  horned  musician, 
whom  from  his  note  he  took  for  the  bassoon-player 

“  Signor  Fagotto,  sound  your  A - 

you  blockhead,  tliats  I>  flat  !'’ 

Good  spirit'  are  often  taken  for  good  manners  ;  vet 
nothing  dill’cr'  niore.  ln.-«  nsib:!if  v  beii  g  generally 
the  source  of  the  former,  and  seiisiblilly  of  tlie  latte 


To  the  Compilers  and  Publishers  of  the  Bridgwater 
Collection  of  Saend  Mus.c, 

Gentlemen,— The  1  rustees  of  the  Handel  and  Hay 
dn  Society,  having  seen  the  w«>rk  entitled  **  Song'  of  I 
the  Temple,  or  Bridgwater  Collection  of  Sacred  .Viu- 
sic,”  could  not  refrain  from  expres'ing  the  satislactioB 
they  d«  rived  from  the  exumiiii.liou  ol  its  pages,  lor  i 
beauty  of  style,  justuess  ot  adaptiou,  and  correctness 
of  harmony,  it  is  equalled  by  few,  if  any,  and  excell 
ed  by  none,  of  which  they  have  any  know  ledge. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  Compilers  for  titeir  great 
research  aud  superior  taste  ;  and  to  Ine  Piiblistiers  for 
its  handsome  execution.  I  he  '1  rust'  ea  hope  that  its 
circulation  may  he  as  extensive  as  its  mi  rts. 

1  am,  Geuileuen,  with  much  res|>«ct.your  obedi¬ 
ent  servant,  M.  S.  PARKER,  Srrr  iary 

By  order  of  the  board  of  I'rustees  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society. 


FIRE. WORKS, 

BY  MR.  CARTWRIGU  r. 

This  branch  of  Philosophical  Pyroteehnia  exceeds 
every  thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  known,  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Apparatus,  from  which  In¬ 
flammable  Air  is  made  to  assme  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  elegant  Figures,  with  vari¬ 
ous  and  wonderful  changes,  in 
every  possible  variegation 
of  the  mo.t  vivid 
colours. 

The  whole  produced  without  Smoke,  Gunpowder, 
or  Detonation. 

The  p<  rformance  to  commence  at  7,  precisely. 
On^Tickef  s  One  Dollar  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Bar. 
and  at  the  Franklin  Music  t^alehouse  No.  6,  Milk- 
atreet. 


Letter  from  the  Presidml  of  thr  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  Mew^Ynrk,  to  the  Publuhtrs,  dsUed  J^tts- 
York,  Aug.  27,  1819. 

Gentlemen, — Having  lately  examined  a  Collectioa 
of  Sacred  Music  published  by  you.  entitled  Song« 
of  the  Temple,  or  Bridgwater  Collection  of  Sacred 
Music,”  I  avail  myself  of  this  mean*  of  saying,  I  con. 
sidcr  this  collection  as  being  by  far  the  best  I  have  ^ 
met  with  published  in  the  United  States  ;  and  I  should  ( 
be  glad  to  find  it  generally  used  in  our  churches,  as  a 
means  of  fostering  an  improved  taste  fur  this  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  Christian  worship. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  bumble  servant, 

BENJA.MIN  ARMITAGE. 


MUSIC  ENRAVTNG. 

GFORGE  BACON,  Mus'C  Engrarer  No.  168, 
Sonih  third  siree*.,  Philadelphia,  oflers  his  services  to 
the  Authors  and  Publishers  of  Slnsic,  in  tli*  United 
Stales  ;  and  pledges  l.imst  If  to  execute  their  worka 
with  elegance  and  on  reasonable  teriiis.^ 

Also — For  s.de.  Music-plates,  and  Music  Piincbei 
furnished  on  short  notice  Dec.  9th. 


IIANDEI.  AND  IMYDN  SOCIETY. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  HANDEL  ANB 
HAYDN  SOCIETY  takes  place  tomorrow  Evening, 
(Sunday,!  at  Boylston  Hall,  fur  public  rehearsal. 
Dec.  0th.  3.  LEWlS,Sw’jf. 


0-l/"For  sale  also  by  R.  ti  L.  the  Choristor's  Guide. 
Boston,  .Vor.  25,  1820. 


HAYDN’S  CREATION. 

For  sale  at  Ihe  EUTERPEIAD  OFFICE.  No.  11, 
Merchmt’s  Row,  ilaydri’i  Oratorio  of  fhe  CRFA- 
t  Also — Shaw’s  Sacrkh  Mblodts 


TION 

MoNlA 


Has- 


Sack a. 


PRINTING. 

Iq  ail  iU  various  bran*  he^,  neatly  execilei)  At 
above. 


